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nothing is a most amusing business; and yet neither some-
thing nor nothing gives me any pleasure. When you have
seen one of my days, you have seen a whole year of my
life; they go round and round like the blind horse in the
mill, only he has the satisfaction of fancying he makes a
progress and gets some ground; my eyes are open enough
to see the same dull prospect, and to know that, having
made four-and-twenty steps more, I shall be just where I
was." This is the real Gray speaking to us for the first
time, and after a few more playful phrases he turns again,
and gives us another phase of his character. " You need
not doubt, therefore, of having a first row in the front box
of my little heart, and I believe you are not in danger of be-
ing crowded there; it is asking you to an old play, indeed,
but you will be candid enough to excuse the whole piece
for the sake of a few tolerable linesB" Many clever and
delicate boys think it effective to pose as victims to mel-
ancholy, and the former of these passages would possess
no importance if it were not for its relation to the poet's
later expressions. He never henceforward habitually rose
above this deadly dulness of the spirits. His melancholy
was passive and under control, not acute and rebellious,
like that of Cowper, but it was almost more enduring. It
is probable that with judicious medical treatment it might
have been removed, or so far relieved as to be harmless.
But it was not the habit of men in the first half of the
eighteenth century to take any rational care of their
health. Men who lived in the country, and did not hunt,
took no exercise at all. The constitution of the genera-
tion was suffering from the mad frolics of the preceding
age, and almost everybody had a touch of gout or scurvy.
Nothing was more frequent than for men, in apparently
robust health, to break <Jown suddenly, at all points, in